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would stay sometimes in the Castle, sometimes in the Cottage
in Windsor Park, a cottage that ran to conservatories, verandas,
and peacocks, "and within," says a guest, "the rarest union
of comfort, elegance and magnificence." The life the King
led at the cottage with his few chosen friends had a touch
about it of a pictured fete-champetre. Princess Lieven, who was
one of the "Cottage Coterie," as they were called, tells us of this
cottage and its surroundings. "The site is pretty, fine, superb
trees, very picturesque glimpses of landscape, a charming
place. We led a lazy and very agreeable life there, always in
the King's society. Many promenades in the forests, on the
lake, sometimes dinners under tents, always music in the
evening." In the afternoon "little low chaises drawn by
ponies," that had room for two people each, would come
round to the door, and the King, always apportioning Lady
Conyngham to himself, would settle how the others were to
be paired off, his decisions tinctured at times by "finest
malice." Occasionally this sylvan existence would be dis-
turbed by the irruption of politicians, who would remain
closeted with the King while the rest of the Coterie fidgeted
about, all agog to know what was being settled behind those
shut doors. "We remained in the reception-room," says
Princess Lieven on one such occasion, when the King had
sent for Wellington, Peel, and Canning. "The conference was
prolonged, it lasted two hours. People went and came, took
books and laid them down; all thoughts were fixed on where
the King was."
The King had become very weak on his legs; they could
barely support the immense body above. Anxious to continue
riding, but now unable to climb into the saddle, he had made
for him a peculiar mechanical arrangement. His wheel-chair
was rolled up a sloping platform that led to the horse's back,
then a kind of crane with pulleys would come into action,
gently uplifting him from his chair and placing him in the
saddle. But though he was becoming even more decrepit,
and at times irritable to the point of violence, his old gaiety
still remained beneath.
The close companionship of a well-bred and beautiful
woman was to him a necessity, and Lady Conyngham, a
middle-aged peeress, had now taken the place of Lady
Hertford. Lady Conyngham had a remarkably lovely
complexion, and, even when not talking, the suggestion of a
smile lay tucked within her face: just such a soothing dove as
the Regent liked to have crooning at his elbow. But this